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Diabetes and Behavior
The isolation of insulin in 1921 by Banting and Best (1922) was heralded as a therapeutic milestone for persons with diabetes, and countless lives have been saved. Nonetheless, 60 years later, diabetes mellitus ranks among the nation's leading medical problems. Therapy still depends on diet modification, insulin replacement, and adherence to a demanding medical regimen. Although present therapies can control certain symptoms, they cannot cure the disease or its complications that impair both the quality and length of life.
Approximately five million Americans (2.3 percent of the population) are known to have diabetes; another five million people may have undi-agnosed or latent diabetes (National Diabetes Data Group, 1978). Among persons age 45-64 years, the annual prevalence rate is 5 percent; for those over 65, the rate is one in every 12 persons.
Diabetes, the fifth ranking cause of death by disease, accounted for 35,000 deaths in 1976 and is a contributing factor in another 90,000 deaths each year. Blindness is 25 times more common in the diabetic than in the nondiabetic population; each year, about 5,000 diabetics become blind. About 500,000 women of childbearing age have diabetes. During pregnancy, such women face a probability of fetal death that is five times greater than for nondiabetic women and a risk of bearing an infant with congenital abnormalities that is three times greater. About 25 percent of diabetics are under treatment for heart disease, and diabetes is one of the four major risk factors for heart disease.269-279, 1974.
